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MARRIAGE OF THE EARL OF HARRINGTON WITH 
MISS FOOTE. 


WE have been sorry to see, in a paper generally distinguished for 
its liberal sound sense, an ill-natured paragraph respecting this 
union. The question, at best, turns upon principles so little under- 
stood, so much modified by the manners of nations and even of 
classes, so gifted with privileges in behalf of the favoured and the 
legitimate, (or the legitimate illegitimate), and above all so beset 
with insincerities and hypocrisy, and so suggestive of delicacies 
towards the sex. which most needs protection, that the noblest 
hearts will always put the most generous construction they can on 
the conduct of any woman, much more of one thrown into life 
under circumstances the most trying to youth, beauty, and good- 
heartedness. We always thought, as far as we knew anything of 
the matters in which she was concerned, (for we do not search into 
them with the industrious eyes of the censorious) that Miss Foote 
was more sinned against than sinning, and we desired no better 
evidence than her face to be convinced that she was good-hearted ; 
for though it not seldom happens that faces are unjust to their 
owners, it is very rarely the case that a countenance can look inge- 
nuous, and the extreme beauty of the eye seem to indicate a beauti- 
ful disposition, where the soul that looks through it, is of a different 
cast. Miss Foote has been a charming woman on the stage, and is 
most likely so in private life, for she has the reputation of being 
amiable. The Stanhopes are a family that have been accustomed 
to think for themselves, and we trust that the Noble Ear! will be as 
heppy as the lady seems calculated to make him. Miss Foote by 
her marriage will be sister-in-law to the Marchioness of Tavistock 
and the Duchess of Leinster. 

We have never been among the number of those who wonder 
why lords should marry actresses. The reason is plain enough. The 
actresses have been charming women, who have shewn themselves 
superior to the common run of females; and they offer, in one res- 
pect, a peculiar temptation to love; namely, that the lover can raise 
the object of his passion in the eyes of the world. 

We know not whether it was the Duke of Bolton, or the famous 
Earl of Peterborough, that first set the example of marrying in this 
line of life. Be this as it may, the first that ventured, was just of 
the rank and importance to cut the Gordian knot in this matter, and 
baffled objection. 

The Duke of Beaufort married Lavinia Fenton, the famous Polly 
of the Beggar’s Opera. She was the original performer of that char- 
acter, and obtained a wonderful popularity. It is she of whom it 
is said, that the Duke once having an intention to quit her society, 
she fell on her knees, and sang “ O, ponder well,” in so touching 
a manner that he had not the heart to do it. He did not marry her 
till all the children that he had by her were born, so that the pre- 
sent family are not descended from this marriage. There are des- 
cendants, we believe, of the illegitimate children. 

Lord Peterborough, the friend of Pope and Swift, and romantic 
conqueror in Spain, married Anastasia Robinson, a public singer, 
who resided with her mother in Golden square, where she gave 
concerts. The marriage was kept secret a long time, and only 
divulged a little before his death. They say that when he divulged 
it, which he did abruptly, though premeditatedly, to a circle of 
friends, the Countess fainted away. We have read somewhere that 
he made the disclosure in the room in St James’s Palace immedi. 
ately over the gate-way, leading into the court-yard, at the end of 
St James’s street. 

Lady Henrietta Herbert, daughter of the first Earl Waldegrave, 
and widow of a brother of the Marquis of Powis, married Beard, the 
famous singer, who was one of the best and most amiable of men, 
and respected by everybody. In the peerage books this marriage is 
omitted, as if ‘there had been no such husband as Beard, though 
Herbert is carefully recorded, and his relationship to the Marquis. 
Yet so little has principle to do with this sort of pride, that in 
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jack, each holding a small silk flag. 


speaking of the Earl’s father, due care is taken to mention that 
“ his Lordship married Henrietta, natural daughter of James the 
Second, by Mrs Arabella Churchill, sister to John, Duke of Marl- 
borough.” Thus you may marry a natural daughter of a bad king, 
and be proud of it. But if your grand-child, named after that 
natural daughter, marries an honest man and a gentleman, who gets 
rich by an accomplishment, and is universally respected, it is a dis- 
grace that must be anxiously concealed. However, this caution 
applies to former days rather than the present. 

The Earl of Derby, who died the other day, married the cele- 
brated Miss Farren, who was accounted on the stage a model of 
grace and gentility. The present Countess of Wilton is the daugh- 
ter of this marriage. It is said (we know not with what truth) 
that the Earl never recovered his spirits after the loss of his wife. 

The late Earl Craven married, iu 1807, Miss Brunton of Covent 
Garden Theatre. She was one of those performers, who, like 
most that obtain fortunes of this nature, rather act well, because 
they are, in themselves, fine and pleasing women, than from any 
great professional talent. We remember her lounging about the stage, 
in the manner of Miss Chester, with an agreeable and unaffected 
consciousness of her beauty, playing with a flower. 

The late Lord Thurlow, who in his eccentric productions 
evinced a more genuine talent for poetry than is commonly sup- 
posed, took to wife, in 1813, Miss Bolton, a pleasing actress, by 
whom he had the present lord, and two other sons. 

The present Duke of St Albans, in 1827, married Mrs Coutts, 
formerly Miss Mellon; thus restoring to the profession the honours 
of which it had been the medium in his family: the first Duke, his 
nh ancestor, being the son of Charles the Second, by Nell 

wynn, 

od William Lennox, brother to the Duke of Richmond, 
another descendant of Charles the Second, married Miss Paton, 
now Mrs Wood. To these unions, as indicative of the general rise 
which the profession has taken in what is called respectability, may 
be added that of Miss O'Neill to a Member of Parliament ; of 
Miss Serle to the Rev. Mr Heathcote, brother to Sir Gilbert; 
and Lucretia Bradshaw to the celebrated Martin Folkes, the scholar 
and antiquary, who was one of the earliest to set this liberal 
example. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Narrative of a Journey across the Balcan, &c. By Major the Hon. 


George Keppel, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 
im 2 [Final Extract.] ret ss ie 


PRESENTATION OF THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE 
REIGNING SULTAN. 
[From an article in Major Keppel’s Appendix, written the Right 
Hon Dahast Geeeleee, M.P - " 

‘ On Monday the 13th of July, our ambassador’s audience with the 
Grand Signior took place at the “—e Buyukdéré. Three tents 
were pitched for the ceremony. The first in front for the Sultan, 
the other two a little in the rear on either side; one of these 
was for the caimacan and ministers, the other for the ambassador 
and suite. Behind were encamped a regiment of cavalry, a com- 
pany of light artillery, four regiments of infantry, and several com- 
panies of artillery. These were dotted about in different places 
amongst the trees and coppice which adorn the varied ground be- 
tween the Sultan’s house and the place of our reception. 

‘ The Blonde and Rifleman had sailed up the Bosphorus a few 
days before, and had been moored astern of the line of the Turkish 
fleet just opposite. 

‘ At nine o’clock our own and the Turkish ships were dressed 
out in flags. 

‘The shore was lined with troops, and crowded with people 
thronging to see the novel sight. The Bosphorus was covered with 
caiques. 

ool o’clock the ambassador, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Gordon, 
embarked in the state caique, accompanied by Mr Parish, bearing 
the King’s letter credential, M. Chabert, the principal dragoman, 
and Captain Lyons’s two little sons, standard-bearers of the union 
The marines were already 
landed; the whole party came ashore in the ship’s boats. The 
procession then formed in the following order :—Twenty-four ser- 











vants in state liveries; the interpreters; the marines in three ranks; 
the ambassador on horseback; three cavasses on each side; the 
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attachés and “ iilustrious travellers ;” the officers of our two ships: | sofa; upon it was a cushion so completely covered with pearls, that 
the rear was brought up by another party of marines. In this order | it was not till, by a subsequent inspection, I discovered its material 
i 


we marched between two 
caimacan. On a long ottoman sat the caimacan, the seraskier 


nes of Turkish troops to the tent of the | to be red velvet. 


‘ The acclamations were again repeated; and ten imaums, who 


pasha, the cadi les mers (chancellors of Europe and Asia) the | stood in front of the tent, prostrated themselves before the succ es- 


defterdar, and two or three others. They rose upon the entrance | sor of Mahomet. 


The caimacan, seraskier, and reis effendi, were 


of the ambassador, and he was allowed to take his seat upon the | then granted an audience. After that, we were desired to advance, 
divan on the right of the caimaican, an honour that former ambas- | and had the honour of being the first embassy that had been allowed 


sadors were not granted. 
* We remained standing at a little distance, and M. Chabert knelt 
before the ambassador and caimacan to interpret. A few compli- 


to approach the imperial presence with swords on. 


‘Some Turkish officers entered with us; this is the remnant of 


an ancient, barbarous usuage, to prevent the ambassador or suite 


ments passed between them. The attendants now brought five | from attempting anything against the sacred person. Formerly it 
things like casks, upon which silver trays were placed ; each of these | was customary to hold the arms of the party ; but this part of the 
was furnished with a cloth and a few tortoise-shell spoons; chairs | ceremony was dispensed with. 


were placed, and dinner was served. The caimacan and ambassador, 
with M. Chabert as interpreter, occupied the first table. The 


‘The eg gp were drawn up on each side of the throne; 


they looked like so many statues, perfectly erect, not moving a 


seraskier, Lord Yarmouth, Captain Lyons, Mr Parish, and Mr Wood, | muscle, their faces averted from the Sultan, who sat glittering upon 
interpreter, the second. The two cadi les mers the third. The | his gorgeous throne. 


defterdar, Lord Dunlo, Captain Mitchell, Mr Mellish, and myself, 
with M. Pisani, interpreter, the fourth. 
Colonel Vernon, and the rest of the party, the fifth. 


‘On his right hand stood the caimacan, on his left Mustapha the 


Mr Edward Villiers, | favourite, and another. The Sultan wore on his head a fez cap, 
surrounded by a train of diamonds, with an aigrette in the centre, 


‘ The dinner was a most curious composition: the dishes, to the | surmounted by a most beautiful esprit feather. A large cashmere 
number of twenty-five, were placed separately on the table, and | vielet cloak enveloped nearly the rest of his person, except where 


each of them was tasted, the fluids with the spoon, the solids with 


it was opened to display a magnificent star of brilliants: one could 


the fingers. The dishes were served in violation of all our rules of | also perceive that he wore an ample pair of Cossack trousers, Wel- 


eating; soup after entrées, fish after jelly, the ré¢i, preceded by ice, 
the piece de résistance by an omelette aux confitures. The Turks are 
very fond of sugar in almost all the.r ragotits: the most curious 
dish of all was a transparent jelly placed on a glass dish containing 
water and little fishes, so that it conveyed the idea of fishes swim- 
ming in a lemon jelly. 

‘ When the last dish was removed, the attendants brought round 
a basin and some rose-water, with which we washed our hands, and 
tables and train disappeared in a twinkling. 

‘ From the caimacan’s we went to a small tent to robe. A cloak 
with a diamond clasp was placed on the shoulders of the ambassa- 
dor; yellow ones, with diamond clasps, were given the attachés and 
principal dragomans ; pink and brown ones to the rest of the party. 

‘The cannon from a small battery near the Sultan’s house | 
announced that his Sublime Highness had embarked; and the roar | 
of the salutes from the whole Turkish fleet, which enveloped the 
camp with a dusky cloud, proclaimed his approach to the place of 
debarkation. 

* The captain of one of the Turkish corvettes had not withdrawn 
the cartridges with which his guns had been charged, and saluted 
his lord aud master with ball: one struck the water, near the spot 
over which the Sultan passed a few minutes after; a second skim- 
med along the water in the midst of caiques full of parties of plea- 
sure; a third went in the fort, but, almost by a miracle, no one 
was killed. The Sultan ordered the captain to be immediately put 
in irons, 

‘ Three of the Blonde’s boats formed part of the Grand Signior’s 
cortege for the last quarter of a mile, and gave him nine cheers. | 
The Sultan came in a boat something like the large Indian canoe, 
high fore and aft, rowed by fourteen men, two upon each bench: | 
the craft is black outside, and has no other ornament than two 
small gilt eagles, one perched upon the top of the rudder, the other 
upon a small gilt staff near the prow. 

‘ The boatmen wore a small red cap just covering the sacred lock 
on the top of the head; the shirt had no collar, but immense gigot 
sleeves made of a sort of elastic gauze of the finest texture; a red | 
silk sash, and white muslin trousers of most capacious dimensions, 
confined at the knee by a string; the feet were bare. The simpli- 
city of the boat and the boatmen’s dresses contrasted forcibly, and | 
gave a wonderful relief to the figure of the Sultan himself, reclining 
upon silks and cashmeres, blazing with the most magnificent bril- 
liants, His Highness was accompanied by Mustapha, the favourite 
and Secretary ; Achmet Bey, his Colonel of Hussars ; and one or 
two others, in their gala apparel. 

‘ A salute of twenty-one guns was fired the moment the Sultan 
landed. He now mounted a beautiful Arabian; the housings, 
bridle, bit, frontlet, breast-plate, and crupper, were covered with 
diamonds. The animal was painted a great variety of colours ; 
two of his legs were white, the others streaked, his chest was spot- 
ted, as was also his nose; but he was beautiful, and the effect was 
decidedly good. The roar of cannon, and the clang of martial 
music, had excited all his warlike feelings; he pawed the ground, | 
snorted, and threw the foam from his bit, and chafed as if he would 
dash from the hands that held him: but the moment the Sultan 
was on his back he became tranquil, and bore his courtly honours 
as proudly as the favourite Mustapha, who marched by his side. 

* The Sultan was attended by his band of gentlemen pensioners : 
they were dressed in jacket and trousers of red cloth, with a good 
deal of gold embroidery : each of these carried a silver battle-axe. 

‘As the Sultan approached, there was a simultaneous cry of 
“ Long live the invincible Mahmoud !” | 

‘ On dismounting, the Sultan went to his tent, where he robed | 
himself for the ceremony. He here found the present from our | 
King, worth about two thousand pounds, consisting of a magnificent | 
aigrette. He was anxious to wear it on the occasion, but he broke | 
the clasp in trying to put it on 

* After some time spent in adorning his imperial person, he came 
to the grand tent and mounted his throne, which was an enormous 
mass of solid silver, with arms and back something like a raised 








lington boots, and heeled spurs. The present Sir Robert Gordon 
had brought him, lay in an open case by his side. 


‘The Sultan is about forty-five years of age. He has a hand- 


some black beard, trimmed rather short, according to the fashion 
of the day, arched eyebrows, very fine eyes, and a full round face ; 
| his profile is very distinguished and handsome. He rides remark- 
| ably well, and it is on horseback that he looks best, as his greatest 
deficiency in figure, which is want of leg, is thereby concealed ; his 
chest is very broad, and his whole bust gives a promise of great 
strength. He prides himself upon being able to shoot an arrow far- 
ther than any of his subjects. It is to be presumed that he has not 
many competitors. 


‘ As we entered, he rather inclined forward, resting one hand on 


| the cushion of his throne, thereby displaying a part of his person of 
which he is exceedingly proud, with sundry rings of untold value 
decorating the fingers thereof. 


‘ When the ambassador arrived within eight or nine paces of his 
. . Ls . > 
imperial presence, he stopped. The Sultan then beckoned to him 


| very graciously, and he approached about half the distance of sepa- 


ration, Sir Robert now meade his speech, which was translated by 
the principal dragoman of the Porte. 

‘The camaican not repeating it fast enough, or to the satisfaction 
of the Sultan, it was taken up by his Highness, who finished the 
sentence himself. This is esteemed a very great compliment, as 
usually the Sultan is not supposed to vouchsafe even a look towards 
a Giaour. 

‘Without appearing to do so, he took a comprehensive view of 
us all: not sseing Captain Lyons, he inquired for him, Observing 
M. Chabert, who is an oldish man, and whom he knew very well 
by sight, he said, “ I perceive Chabert dyes his mustaches ; but he 


| must put on a greater quantity before he can make himself look 
| young again.” 


‘When the Sultan had finished his speech, we withdrew, and he 
retired to a small tent immediately behind the large one, whence, 
after taking off his heavier ornaments, he mounted his horse, and 
returned to his boat, in the same state as he came.’ 








— One of the most celebrated Russian Generals now in Poland, 


| it is said, was formerly a dentist ; he now commands at Pul-tusk.— 


Herald. 


— The Poles, in general, are much smaller men than the Rus- 
sians, but equally well dressed. ‘The lancers attract particular 
attention ; the ease with which they manage the lance, and their 
graceful seat on horseback, have never been equalled by the lancers 
of any European power ; they are mounted on excellent active 
horses from White Russia. The chasseurs a cheval have a very neat 
and plain uniform; the carbines are slung in their belts.—Daily 
Paper. 

Horticutturac Socrety.—At a meeting of this Society, notice 
was given, that medals would be awarded for the best exhibition of 
roses, camellias, dahlias, melons, pines, grapes, azaleas, and rhodo- 


| dendrons upon certain stated days throughout the year, pro- 
| vided any articles sufficiently worthy of a medal should be exhi- 


bited; and also that a large silver medal should be given for the 
most ornamental hardy plant, and a Banksiau medal for the second 


| best that might be exhibited before May 1, 1832. It was also an- 
| nounced that, in consequence of suggestions which had been offered 
/to the council, the aunual fete and exhibition of fruit would take 


place at the Garden on the 22d of June, instead of the 18th. 


P.S.—Shortly after Sir Fhilip Stevens quitted the office of 


Secretary to the Admiralty (so long and so pertinaciousty held by 
Mr Croker, till happily ejected in the late change of Ministry) one 
of the clerks having occasion to present a letter to his successor, 
Sir Evan Nepean, the latter observed that the letter terminated 
with a postscript commencing with the letters E. N.; and on asking 
the clerk the meaning of these mysterious initials, was answered, 
that in the time of his predecessor, Sir Philip Stevens, they were in 
the habit of putting P.S. but now, of course, E. N, was substituted 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Davury-Lans.—The Pledge—High Ways and By Ways—And The Ice Witch. 
Covent Garven.—Azor and Zemira—And Neuha’s Cave. 


“THE FRENCH SPY ’”—QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
TO THE TATLER. 
Dear Mer Tatier,—Englishmen have had it forcibly impressed 


upon them of late, that they are not the only great nation in the 
world, and The French Spy is one of the thousand results of their 
conviction. It is a melo-drama of no very common order, con- 
taining various compliments to our illustrious neighbours, on their 
bravery and patriotism. The following is a sketch of the plot :— 

Mathilde de Grammont is a dumb-lady, who follows her lover 
Major Lafont (Mr Spencer), to the Siege of Algiers. She devotes 
her life to protect him. Lafont is taken prisoner, and she, disguis- 
ing herself as an Houah, or inspired Arab boy, enters the Algerine 
camp, to attempt his release. While in the act of planning the 
escape, Ben Mousa (Mr Kepre.t), whom she has previously 
wounded when he was prisoner of the Christians, enters the yard 
beneath the prison window. He recognizes Mathilde as the boy 
that wounded him in the Christian camp; she also recognizes him, 
and they engage. During the combat, and when Ben Mousa is 
considerably weakened, the Algerine guards come in and take her 
prisoner. They are about to kill her, when Serjeant Beauvine (Mr 
MarsHALL)—who is in the secret of her sex,—upbraids them with 
their cowardice in killing a woman. The Dey, when he hears this, 











orders her to be dressed in the garb of her sex, and installed as one 
of the Ladies of the Harem. She rejects his advances with scorn ; 
and her lover declares, that rather than betray the intentions of the 
Christians, they will suffer death. They have taken leave, and 
Lafont places his head on the block, when the Christians burst 

open the doors, and after a desperate struggle, the Alyerines 

surrender. 


We have given this summary of the plot that the | 
reader may form a better idea of the beautiful acting of the heroine. 
Mademoiselle Ceveste is rather tall than otherwise, but exqui- 


. | 
sitely made, and very graceful. 


Her countenance is intellectual if 
not handsome, and she has eyes sparkling with good nature. When 
she experiences any pleasurable feeling, her whole soul seems in her 
face, and she makes you as happy as herself;—when she would 
express scorn, (as she does at the proposals of the Dey), her coun- 
tenance, so susceptible of passion, is dignified and determined; and 
during saduess, she equally impresses you with a sentiment of pity 
and tenderness. 


Perhaps the best passage in her performance was where she takes 
leave of her lover, to go to the Algerine camp. Words could not | 
have expressed her sorrow, or better told the hope she had that | 
they might meet again. Her conversation with him at the prison 
window, and her description of the movements of the Christians, | 
whom she pretended to see afar off, were harily less beautiful. 
Mademoiselle may have defects,—great ones; but her beauties so 
greatly outshine them, that I am at a loss to know what they con- 
sist in. She certainly cannot disguise her sex,—the lady is always | 
Whether she be judged by the feelings of fifty or 
twenty, she is charming, though the impression made in the latter | 


apparent. 


case may be of a livelier nature. 
Miss Srouwasser acts better in this piece than in Doudle or | 


Quits ; she is more at her ease. Miss S. is a very pretty dancer. 


Mr Wivkinson, as Colin Coquinard, a sort of excrescence on the 
plot, was admirable. His asking the guards, “ What will my poor | 
mother say? Cut off in the prime of life! Nipt i’the bud ?”’—and 
his telling them, when going at the point of the bayonet to prison, 
that “ He’d rather be killed in France, if you please,” were beau- | 
tifully ludicrous. Mr Marsuat played the Serjeant, and acted up | 
to Witkinson, which is “ certainly saying a great deal.” _ 

Mr Spencer looked the Major well. He’s a good-looking fellow, 
only he is too much aware of it. A very just and liberal clap-trap 
(if we may use sucha phrase) was put into his mouth :—* He’s a 
Frenchman,” said he—“ no bad appellation now-a-days.” 

Mr Keppetv’s melicious laugh, when he had been baffled in his 
attempt to stab the General, was the best thing he did. Does this 
gentleman pique himself on his ocular intensity ? JUVENIS. 





Sell etliiien didn caution hence . iii — — 


| but indifferently sung by Messrs Sapro and Pariuipes. 


| expression. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


FOURTH CONCERT, MONDAY, APRIL 11, 1831. 


ACT I, 
Sinfonia Pastorale ° é ° . Beethoven. 
Duetto, Mr Sarto and Mr Paritirs, “ Dove vai” (Guil- 
laume Tell) 5 ' ° ‘ - Rossini. 
Concerto, Piano Forte, Mr Scuutz (Op.64) . - Moscheles, 
Cavatina. Miss Cramer, “ Il mio ben,” (Nina) - Paesiello. 
Overture in D (Op. 60) . a . . A, Romberg. 
ACT If. 
Sinfonia in G minor . ‘ ° . - Morart. 
Recitative, ‘* And God said,” and) Mad. Srocxuausen Hava 
Air, “* With verdure clad” (Creation ) ‘} 7. 


Trio, Two Violoncellos and Double Bass, 
Messrs Linney, Brooks, & Draconettr (No. XI) Corelli. 
Quartetto, MS. Madame Srocxnavusen, Miss Cramer, 
Mr Sarto, and Mr Puitures, “ Ecco che pit’ (com- 
posed for this Society) . . . Cherubini, 
Overture, Semiramide ‘ ‘ ° Rossini. 


Leader, Mr Sracnotett1.—Conductor, Mr Arrwoop. 

Bgetuoven’s symphony, independently of its general masterly 
treatment, and delightful melodies, is a universal favourite, on 
account of the poetical manner in which the composer has treated 
his rural scenery, and out-of-door customs and effects. The des- 
scription of the clear and vigorous youth of the summer morning, 
interspersed with charming subjects and modulations; with remote 
hints now and then of the “song of earliest birds,” and the two 
“ flutty notes”’ of the “ plain-song Cuckoo gray ;” the rustic dance ; 
the gradual gathering, and the final out-pouring of the thunder- 
storm—a most vivid piece of musical painting, as fine in its way as 
one of Gaspar Povssin’s land-storms; the clearing off, and the 
calm, placid, beaming of the sunshine, triumphing like gentleness 
over turbulence ;—are all calculated to attract the uncultivated as 
well as the refined musical understanding. Upon the present 
occasion it was admirably performed. The duet from the “ Guil- 
laume Tell,’ one of the most musician-like scenes Rossini ever 
composed, both for character, melody, and instrumentation, was 
Both were 
defective in energy, and the orchestra frequently overpowered them. 
The audience marked their disapprobation of the general perform- 
ance. Mr Scuutz is a fine performer on the pianoforte, so far as 
regards distinct as well as rapid execution. He gives every note on 
the instrument with a perfectly level accuracy; but—(and this 
exception must be considered as applying to-a single hearing, and 


| without our having a sufficiently favourable opportunity to decide) 


we should fear he will be found wanting in delicate and pathetic 
We repeat—that we had not full means of judging 
upon the present occasion; for the concerto he selected contains 
little more than a succession of excessively difficult passages, written 
expressly for the purpose of showing the manual dexterity of the 
player. Now, we have no higher admiration for mere difficulty, 
than for an opera-dancer who can stand for five minutes with her 
toe at right angles with her eye, and at the same time is deficient in 
exhibiting the graceful undulations that attend a tender appeal to 
our sympathies, whether of love or pity. We would speak with 
forbearance of Miss Cramer; yet a jealousy in behalf of the best 
interests of these fine concerts, compels us to say, that she has 
been introduced there too early. The assisting in private per- 
formances, however exalted they may be as regards station in 
society, are not warrant sufficient for her being worthy to take 
part in those of the Philharmonic omy We may feel assured 
that, with other connections, and with the moderate accomplish- 
ments she now possesses, she would on no account have been 
introduced there. Romberg’s overture is a masterly composition, 
and concludes with a finely-wronght fugue upon an energetic sub- 
ject. We have no other remark to offer respecting Mozart’s 
Symphony in G minor, than that it is matter of regret to 
think the immortal musician should never have heard it performed 
in the style it was upon the present occasion. Madame Srocx- 
HAUSEN sang the recitative and air from the ‘ Creation’ with admi- 
rable expression, neat and finished execution, and with exquisite 
purity and correctness of tone. She is a singer who never fails to 
please ; both because she is sure to accomplish what she undertakes, 
and because of the strict justness of her intonation. It was great 
pleasure to listen to the combined excellence of her performance 
of this lovely air, with that of the effects of the accompaniments, 
particularly the wind instruments. The trio from CoreLti was 
most rapturously received; and so it should have been. The 
rich and large tones from those three noble instruments in the 
opening adagio will never pass from our recollection. It was 
one of those overwhelming appeals to the senses which leave 
the patient at a disadvantage in endeavouring to communicate his 
ideas and feelings. Of the quartett by Cuerusini we feel incom- 
petent to pronounce an opinion, for it did not go well, and we were 
uneasy at the performance. The last movement, however, seemed 
to be worthy of the great German-Italian. 








New Divine Beii.—Gayer Starbuck, Esq. agent for Lloyd’s at 
Milford, has an apparatus made for working under water, by which 
means he has recovered many tons of copper ore out of a vessel 
sunk in St Bride’s bay, on her voyage to Swansea.—Camérian, 


 — 
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THE TATLER. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A LOVE MESSAGE, 
“ Little bird! Lonely bird! 
Wherefore come to me ? 
Why hast thou left thy warm nest 
In the pine tree ? 
Is it joy that thou dost bring ? 
Is it sorrow thou dost sing 
Unto me ? 


Is it hope that thou dost borrow 
From the ever-bright to-morrow,— 





Chaining thus for me 

A spirit that doth ever flee 

From other men? Ah! if ’t be so, 
Sing again, sweet and low, 

Cease not thou thy pretty song ; 
Sweetest airs are never long. 


But hast thou not, thou wanderer bird, 
Brought from Love a little word, 

Sent by Blanche to me,— 

When her thoughts were in their spring, 
Sweet, and soft, and free, 

As unfettered love should be ?” 


« — But one little word have I, 
(Uttered ’tween a smile and sigh) 
Brought unto thee here,— 
Something between joy and fear, 
Something between hope and doubt, 
Such as Love ne’er lives without ; 
Sunshine with a little shade, 

Such as may become a maid.” 


Thus quoth she— 

* Whisper in the twilight air, 

Lover young, beware, beware, 

Of Inconstancy ! 

Bid him not forget there’s one 

Who’s with him aye at set of sun ! 

Tell him there may be—there are— 

Others thrice as good and fair, 

But not one 

Who can love as / have done.’ ”’ 
ALCANZOR. 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE BRIGAND. 
[By Mr Pvancue.) 
Ottavia, Miss Faucit. Maria Grazie, Mrs W. Barrymore. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge. Nicolo, Mr Webster. Fabio, Mr Hughes. 
Albert, Mr H. Wallack. Theodore, Mr J. Viming. 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr Wallack. 
Rubaldo, Mr Bedford. Spoletto, Mr Bland. 





In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Semiramide,’ and Auber’s | 


Overture to ‘ La Muette de Portici.’ 
After which, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called 


NETTLEWIG HALL; OR TEN TO ONE. 
[By Mr M. Westrmacorrt.} 
Miss Emily Constant, Mrs Waylett. Mrs Deborah, Mrs C. Jones. 
Maria, Mrs Orger. ld Nancy, Mrs Broad. Cook, Miss Neville. 
Housemaid, Miss Cooke. Chambermaids, Mesdames James ‘and Hammerton. 
Sir John Julius Nettlewig, Mr Farren 
Tim Transit, Mr Harley. Patrick 0” Doherty, Mr H. Wallack. 
Ben Backstay, Mr Bedford. 
Coachman, Mr Tayleure. Footman, Mr S. Jones. Gardener, Mr Bishop. 
Grooms, Messrs Price and Cramer. Undertaker, Mr Stanley. 


To conclude with a new splendid Tale of Enchantment, called 
THE ICE WITCH; OR, THE FROZEN HAND. 


(By Mr Buckstone. 


James Gurne r Addison. 
Ring. 


DOMBSTIC INSTRUCTION. 

=. GENTLEWOMAN whose residence adjoins Kensington Gardens, and who 
mde t up and educated a large family, being at present désceuvré from 
= sons having gone out into the world, wishes to RECEIVE into her domestic 
circle, now consisting only of herself and daughter, TWO LITTLE BOYS, from 
five to ten years of age, whom she would instruct in the Latin Accidence, and 
such rudiments as are fitted to prepare them for large or public schools. "This 
arrangement is particularly desirable for little boys whose delicacy of constitution 
may unfit them for encountering the habits and discipline of a school. The 
advertiser has been accustomed to pay great attention to the health of her own 
children, and the same care would be extended to those confided to her charge.— 

Address A. B. ©., 45 Broad street, Golden square. 














r a.) r ~ 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Tragedy of 
KING JOHN 
[By W. SHakspPeaRe.] 
The Lady Constance, Miss Fanny Kemble. 
Blanch, Miss Lawrence. Lady Faulconbridge, Mrs Daly. 
King John, Mr Warde. Prince Henry, Master Watson. 
Earl of Pembroke, Mr Duruset. [Earl of Essex, Mr Hen 
Earl of Salisbury, Mr Parry. Hubert, Mr G. ,_ 
Faulconbridge, Mr C. Kemble. 

Robert bag >" Mr Irwin. English Herald, Mr Mears. 
Executioner, Mr Norris. Chatillon, Mr Baker. 
of France. Mr Egerton. The Dauphin, Mr Abbott. 

Prince Arthur, Miss P. Horton. Archduke of Austria, Mr Fuller. 
Cardinal Pandulph, Mr Evans. French Herald, Mr Holl. 
Citizens of Angiers, Messrs. Turnour, Collet, and Cooper. 
Previous to the Tragedy, A Grand Overture by Louis Spohr. 
After the Tragedy, A. Romberg’s Overture to ‘ E Rovine di Paluzzi.’ 


After which, the Farce of 
TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 
Donna Clara, Miss Taylor. Leonora, Miss Lawrence. Maid, Mrs Brown. 
zarillo, Mr Keeley. Don Pedro, Mr F. Matthews. 
Don Sancho, Mr Barnes. Ferdinand, Mr Duruset. Borachio, Mr Evans. 
Octavio, Mr Parry. Porter, Mr Fuller. Waiters, Messrs, Heath and Mears. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 
NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS, 
Partly founded on Lorp Byron’s Poem, ‘ The Island.’ 
(By Mr Peake.] 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Islanders.—Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Breas. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


Queen Elinor, Mrs Vining. 





To-morrow, Azor and Zemira ; and Neuha’s Cave. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


An entirely new Romantic Drama, entitled 


ALWYN AND BERTHOLDY. 








Frederick Ramble, Mr Vining. 


(By Mr Atmar.]} 
Guthela, Miss Somerville. Madelon, Miss Vincent. 
| Leopold, Mr Almar. The Headsman, Mr Williams. Alwyn, Mr C. Hilh 
| Bertholdy, Mr Osbaldiston. Romberg, Mr D. Pitt. Herman, Mr Lee. 
Mr Balaam Brown, Mr Vale. Arnold, Mr Gough. Sclomon, Mr Webb. 
Peter and Paul, Mr Asbury and Mr Hobbs. Reichkel Snips, Mr Rogers. 
| Between the first and second Acts of ‘ Alwyn and Bertholdy,’ the Performances of 
Herr Von Joel, the Human Flazeolet ; or, German Siffleur. 
| The Romantic Drama of ‘ Alwyn and Bertholdy’ will be succeeded by the Per 
formances of Michel Boal, assisted by Madame Boai and Monsieur Engels. 
| Between the first and second Acts of ‘ The Prophet of the Moor’ will be performed 
an Air, with variations, by Michel Boai, on his Chin. 


To conclude with a New Romantic Drama, called 


THE PROPHET OF THE MOOR. 
(By Mr Aumar.] 

Catherine Gray, Miss Somerville. Crazy Ruth, Miss M.C. Poole. 
Honor Jeykel, Miss Jordan. Dame Hetty Horner, Miss Nichol. 
Elkanah White, Mr Osbaldiston. Colonel Launce Leolyn, Mr C. Hill. 
Ralph Gayton, Mr Williams. Hal Hardenbrass, Mr Honner. 

Dwarf Stephen, or Stephen Poywet, Mr Almar. Haveril Horner, Mr Gough. 

aster John Horner, Mr Vale. Oliver Brown, Mr Lee. 
Goliah Goodbody, sen. Mr Asbury. Goliah Goodbody, jun. Master Frank Carberry. 
Piers Talbot, Mr Edwin. Joey Stokes, Mr Rogers. Thomas Green, Mr Hobbs. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Comic Operetta, to be called, 
PECCADILLOES. 
The Music composed by My G. Cooke. 
Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. _ Florine, Mrs Humby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 


After which, a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 
Mrs Pimpermel, Mrs Glover. 
| Mr Theophilus Bunbury, Mr Marshall. And Mr Alexis Twisselton, Mr Green. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 
The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
The General, Mr Tilbury. | Major Lafout, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, MrG. Lejeune. Ensign Lefevre, Mr Se 
Gabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al “ieee, Mr H. Cooke. 
Orzinga, Mr Davis. Muley, Mr Roberts Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 
In the course of the Evening, Mehul’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux Ave -ugles.’ And 
Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Cenerentola,’ and to ‘ Italiana in Algieri.’ 





The Overture (MS.) composed by H. Marschner. the rest of the Music composed aceets 


and selected by Mr T. Cooke. 
Ulla, Miss Crawford. Minna, Mrs Waylett. 
Edda, Miss Butline. Finna, Mrs Newcombe. 
Druda, Miss Faucit. Urfred, Mrs East. 


Norna, Miss 8. Phillips, 
Hecla, Mrs W. B ore. 


» Miss Poole. 


Vrincipal Dancers—Miss Barnett, Miss Baseke, Misses Ballin, M‘Henry, and Lydia. 


Harold, Mr H. Wallack. Magnus Snoro, Mr Harley. 
Sweno, Mr Younge. Runic, Mr Tayleure. ruthioff, Mr Howell. 
Sterno, Mr T. Blanchard. Tycho, Mr Howard. 


‘To-morrow, The Legion of Honour; Turning the Tables; and The Ice Witch. 


ilda, Mrs Mapleson. 


AsTLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The Murderers 
of Grenoble. 

Cosurc Tueatre.—The Farmer’s Wife—The Black 
Spider—The Man Wolf. 

Savter’s WELLS THEatRE.—The Knight of Blood— 
The British Roscius—Roda. 
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